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trial operations. After it shed most of those 
busineses to focus on entertainment and 
publishing, the company decided to adopt 
the name of its largest business, Para¬ 
mount Pictures. 

The Schechter Group also tracked 
which companies are most likely to change 
their names. Between 1987 and 1991, for 


example, 74 financial institutions switched 
monikers, and 64% of those dropped the 
words “savings” and “loan,” partly re¬ 
flecting the S&L scandals of the late 1980s 
-and partly mirroring the blizzard of 
mergers and acquisitions. 

But last year, one institution actually 
reversed the trend: Excel Bancorp became 


Quincy Savings Bank. The change, says a 
spokesman of the bank, based in Quincy, 
Mass., reflected a reorganization of its 
holding company. Quincy Savings Bank 
had been used since 1845, and the company 
wanted to go with a name long familiar to 
depositors. 
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Advertising) Stuart Elliott 

Determining Demographics by What’s on the Coffee Table 


Judging Consumers by Their Magazines 

A new research survey suggests that what people read, particularly which magazines they choose, can 
accurately predict their behavior as shoppers and consumers;The survey divides readers into five' 
categories, or media communes. \ V- . ' . ; 


Typical 

magazine* 

read 


Primary sex 
Ihcomet;-' 
. jwics i'[ 

Favorite 

television 

programs 


Family Circfe 
Good House¬ 
keeping 
Woman’s Day 


"ETHNIC ,-.-V • 

, -INFORMATION ■ 

:* “ARMCHAfit / 7/ 

• ‘^REAI/GUYS 1 ’ PEWNEPS*” ^ 

GRAZERS" 

ADVENTURERS* 


Female 


Guns & Ammo 
• Popular 
Mechanics 
;-Mechanix 
/Illustrated 

- v £y ■ Male • 


Ebony 

Essence 

Jet 


People 
.. jirne 
.Bon Appdtit 


.... . -.-y ... iHMa'e' ’y. 

'; ;^?9.000 " /;S26,OOp;/ . $44,000/./ 

^ .^Tpefnocrats ' 


Most / 
frequently 
used 
products 


"Oprah^ : , 
v “60 Minutes" 

' “Donahue" ; 

Eye shadow 
Face powder 
Foundation, 
makeup 


“Cheers’ 
“America’s Most 
: .Wanted" v . T 
"N.F.L. Live" 

Disposable •' 
diapers 
Bottled water 
Contact lens 
, ■ products . - 


* ^Areenio^BSK ;v “Ca. Law" 

.. X^rah"^^ fRoseanne" 


“Fresh Prince k A Current 

Bei Air.. V . V'Affair^ : ji r ■ 

• Nall polish Disposabfe 

Contact lensT; diapers '* 
products •. V . Powdered drink" 
Instant coffee ; t mixes 
•-* Frozen dessert s 

'Shorthand for “people who need people." fAverage annual household Income. * \ ' source: 


Reader’s Digest 
Modem Maturity 
Travel & Leisure 


♦ Both ; .• . v 

$35 ,(bo. ; ; . 

’/Republicans 

“Matlock" 

Jf60 Minutes" 
..“Wheel of 
Fortune" - 

Antacid's 
Decaffeinated 
"coffee 
Instant coffee 


Y&nkefovfch Partners fnc. 


T O "you are what you eat” and! 
"you are where you live," ai 
market research company; 
hopes to add this advisory: “You arei 
what you read.” 

In a provocative new survey, Yan- 
kelpvich Partners concludes that 
what people read, particularly their 
choice of magazines, can more accu¬ 
rately forecast their behavior as 
shoppers and consumers than demo¬ 
graphic factors like residence, age 
and marital status. 

"People have a psycho-centric 
world view that is supported and re¬ 
inforced by their media,” said James 
A. Taylor, managing partner and 
chief executive at Yankelovich in 
Westport, Conn. "The public is much] 
more sensitive to the realities of me-« 
dia than the media are.” j 

• \ 

The study, conducted last fall, fol-; 
lows a skein of surveys proclaimingj 
that demography is destiny, seeking 
to help marketers in their never-end-i 
ing efforts to give consumers what ; 
they want — if possible, as the saying 
goes, even before they know they 
want it. 

A popular philosophy holds that” 
place of residence can be the crucial' 
predictor of consumer behavior (or, 
in other words,, you are where you 
live). A' system developed by the 
Claritas Corporation uses ZIP codes 
to sort America's 250,000 neighbor- 1 
hoods into 40 clusters, which paint \ 
life-style portraits of their residents; 
through colorful labels like "Blue 
Blood Estates,” "Pools and Patios” 
and "Norma Rae-ville.” 

Research in this realm has intensi¬ 
fied in recent years, as the mass 
market fragments into niche shards. 
As more products are aimed at care¬ 
fully selected subgroups, marketers 
are eager for whatever data that can 
facilitate their'search for customers 
within the most-desired market seg¬ 
ments. 

"Once people define themselves,” 
Mr. Taylor said, "and restrict their 
media to consonant choices, the pro¬ 
cess becomes more and more fo¬ 
cused." ^ 

The benefit to marketers, he ex¬ 
plained, is that "if you see a company 
repeatedly advertising in all the mag¬ 
azines you read, you will begin to 
think that company is talking to you” 
— and might, therefore, be more re¬ 
ceptive to its sales pitches. 

What makes magazines function as 


a leading "indicator of behavior, Mr. 
Taylor added/is that people almost 
always freely select the titles they 
read based on editorial content. 

"The public is extremely smart 
about media choices,” he said. “It has 
to do with their belief about a maga¬ 
zine’s belief in them as people.” 

By contrast, using demographic in¬ 
formation sometimes has drawbacks. 
For one, clusters might not be as 
homogeneous as they seem; within 
the same household, a husband and 
wife could differ sharply in their in¬ 
terests. 

Of course, there are holes in the 
Yankelovich study. There were not 
enough data about people in their 
20’s, Mr. Taylor said, and consumers 
with annua! household, income ex¬ 
ceeding $150,000. 

And people with catholic tastes, 
who browse among a panoply of mag¬ 


azines, can disrupt the medium’s pre¬ 
dictive powers. What about a reader 
’of modest means who subscribes to 
Architectural Digest, to see ho,w the 
other half decorates? indeed, a wom¬ 
en's monthly, Vogue, appears among 
18 magazines most frequently read 
by a category of men, called "Real 
Guys” in the survey. 

That category is one of five media 
communes into which the survey di¬ 
vides American magazine readers. In 
the Claritas tradition, they carry the 
following coy descriptors, as outlined 
by Mr. Taylor: ^_ 

<}Home Engineers, women who 
prefer "didactic instruction books for 
the contemporary household" like 
Family Circle, Good Housekeeping 
and other service publications. 

<JReal Guys, men whose hobbies 
determine the magazines they read, 
from Guns & Ammo to Hot Rod. 


^Ethnic Pewneps, shorthand fot 
people who need people, who “involve 
themselves with celebrities and treat 
them as if really in their lives.” They 
read titles like Ebony and Jet, as well 
as The Sporting News and Entertain¬ 
ment Weekly. 

^Information Grazers, “self-de¬ 
fined intelligentsia” who read maga> 
zines likd People and Time “for opin¬ 
ions they can share with others.” 

*IArmchair Adventurers, the "tra¬ 
ditional American bedrock," older, 
conservative people "who experience 
the world" through magazines like 
Reader’s Digest and Modern Maluri* 

ty- 

The study grew out of Yankelo- 
vich’s longtime interest in quantify¬ 
ing how involved consumers become 
with media. The theory is that the 
more involved, say, a reader of The 
iNew Yorker becomes with that mag¬ 
azine, the belter an advertising vehr- 
i de it would be for marketers eager u. 
reach that reader 


to 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/fjwl0000 
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FORTUNE JANUARY 25. iWt 

EASTERN EUROPE IS ONE HOT MARKET 


■ From the Baltic to the Black Sea, Eastern 
Europeans are loading up on merchandise 
bearing U.S. brand names like Kodak, Kel¬ 
logg’s, Band-Aids, Rice-a-Roni, SlimFast, 
and Purina Cat Chow. Warsaw street scene's 
include tram stops that carry ads for Camp¬ 
bell’s condensed soups. The U.S. Com¬ 
merce Department estimates that U.S. ex¬ 
ports to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria rose an estimated 
25% in 1992 over 1991, to about $1.5 billion. 

A big battle currently being fought on 
billboards and TV ads pitches PepsiCo, the 
current champ of the cola market, against 
Coca-Cola. Meanwhile, Pepsi’s restaurants 
(two Pizza Huts, in Warsaw and Budapest, 
and a Kentucky Fried Chicken in Budapest) 
are chasing McDonald's outlets (15, includ¬ 
ing two in Warsaw). Campbell exports to 
the area. Still others, including Levi 
Strauss, have built and run their own East¬ 
ern Europe factories. - Daniel Michaels 
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Ad puts skater back in spotlight 


By Martha T, ’Moore 
USA TODAY 

Kristi Yamaguchi’s ad 
for DuraSoft Colors con¬ 
tact lenses spoofs high-pro¬ 
file endorsement-offers for 
Olympic medalists — from 
swimsuit calendars to sal¬ 
ad dressing. So far, Yama¬ 
guchi’s profile has been so 
low it’s almost no. 

Starting Saturday, 
though, she’ll be in TV ads 
for DuraSoft. And a deal 
with a toy company is com¬ 
ing in August She has ap¬ 
peared in magazine ads for 
Hoechst Celanese. fabric 
since May. 

After appearing on a 
Special K cereal box righ t 
after her win in Albertville 
early last year, Yamaguchi 
dropped out of advertising 
sight. That led to speculation that ad¬ 
vertisers were shying away from her 
because she is Asian-American. 

Yamaguchi discounts the talk. “All 


ADVERTISING & MARKETING 



YAMAGUCHI: Says she was not shunned by advertisers. 

that speculation after the Olympics 
happened because we didn’t announce 
(endorsements) right away,” Yamagu¬ 
chi said Wednesday. "You see other 


minorities doing a lot of ce¬ 
lebrity endorsements, so I 
don’t really think that’s the 
case.” 

Sports marketers, who 
estimate Yamaguchi gets 
about $150,000 per en¬ 
dorsement, say the four- 
year lapse between Olym¬ 
pics makes medalists a 
tough sell to advertisers — 
and that Yamaguchi’s ad¬ 
vertising success is on par 
with other recent Olympi¬ 
ans. “Everybody forgets 
about the Olympics seven 
minutes after it’s over,” 
says celebrity broker 
Lloyd Kolmer. “One or two 
(endorsements), that’s 
about what you can ex¬ 
pect” 

Yamaguchi’s agent, Ke¬ 
vin Albrecht of IMG, says 
the skater was just being 
choosy. “I have not run into any prob¬ 
lems with her Asian-American heri¬ 
tage,” he says, adding that IMG plans to 
pursue endorsements in Japan. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/fjwlOOOO 
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Mi lwaukee Sentinel , January 6, 1993 


Impact grows 
dramatically 
for exchange 

Cheese pricing standard shocks 


Second of three stories 
By GEORGE STANLEY 
and CARY SPIVAK 
Sentinel at#« writers 

Grsea Bay — Dairyman 
Butid Gerrlt* expected the Na¬ 
tional Cheese Exchange to' he 
more than a rented room in a 
metal pole building where, a 
few cheese company execu¬ 
tives meet briefly ou Friday 
mornings to chat, sip coffee 
and determine the value of 
America’s milk and cheese. 

“To see. for the first time, 
that something like this affects 
every dairyman la the nation, 
was a shock." Gerrits s&id. "To 
me, It looked like a coffee 
break." 

Although Gerrits, 51, milks 
240 cows in GreenJeaf, 15 
mites south of Green Bay, he 
only recently became motivat¬ 
ed by failing milk prices to 
make his first visit to the ex¬ 
change — the primary bench¬ 
mark for setting wholesale 



Kraft dominates sales on the 
National Cheese Exchange In 
Green Bay while federal pro¬ 
grams spawn a growing sup¬ 
ply of cheap mlfk and cheese 
m distant states. As a result, 
Wisconsin oheesemakers 
and dairymen ere locked in ; 
an ever-tightening vise. 


cheese 'and farm milk prices 
nationwide. 

The‘impact of unregulated 
exchange trading on farmers 
and cheesemaken has grown 
dramatically In recent year#, 
since the federal government 
slashed Its -farm support price 
23% to $10.10 per hundred 
pounds. That's well below the 
average faimer's cost of pro- 


(Full Article Available 
Upon Request.) 


Cheese _ 

FromlA 
d'ucing milk, 

“ While wholesale cheese prices 
on the exchange have risen and 
fallen sharply In the last five 
year#, grocery cheese prices re¬ 
mained-high after asleep Jump In 
;‘1989. From January 1938 to No¬ 
vember 1992, grocery cheese 

• prices rose 26%, according to the 
; Consumer Price Index. 

■' ” Higher retail prices have not 
trickled down to wholesale 
cheese manufacturer# and dairy 
farmers, who are getting 
squeezed out of business in the 
Pipper Midwest, economist# said. 

* “If ft wa# up to me. I would get 
put of it right now — but there 
ain't nobody looking for cheese 
factories because of the profit 
margin,* aaid Ralph Zirbef, presi¬ 
dent of Edelweitt Cheese tae., 
outside Marshfield. 

f "This year ia going to be ml 
tough,* said Ken Helman, pres¬ 
ident of Nasonvitte Dairy Inc. 
peat Marshfield. “When ail is said 
and done, if you could take 
5/lOth of 1 cent per pound, you'd 
be happy with that." 

( Mareo Meyer, executive vice 
president of Arpin Dairy Inc. in 
wood County, said, "You're see¬ 
ing a massive relocation of the 
dairy Industry to other parts of 
fhe country, all for artificial rot- 
sons. It's leaving rural Wisconsin 
|n shambles and it’s not pretry." 
i Meyer has owned and operated 
h cheese factory In California, 
Which rapidly is closing in on 
Wisconsin as America’s top dairy 
fctato. California factory farms 
produced 1.820 billion pounds of 
milk in November — ju#t 1 % less 
fhan Wisconsin's 1.845 billion to- 
«*»• - 

, A number of force# are work¬ 
ing against Wisconsin dairy farro- 
prs and cheesemakere, Including: 

1 ■ While tbo government has 
but Its base farm support price, 
hurting dairymen in the Upper 
Midwest, Congress in 1986 raised 
bonuses paid to dairymen accord¬ 
ing to their distance from Eau 
Claire. 
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APf 01/07 0734 Farm Scene- 

Copyright, 1993. The Associated Press. All rights reserved. 

By MARGARET SCHERF 
Associated Press Writer 

WASHINGTON (AP) -- U.S-cheese production was“547 million pounds in 
November, 9 percent above the same month in 1991. 

A recent USDA report on dairy products also said butter production was 
98.3 million pounds for that month, 2 percent below the November 199 1 
level. 

American type cheese production totaled 233 million pounds, 7 percent 
above November 1991. 

Creamed cottage cheese production was 37.1 million pounds, virtually 
unchanged from the previous November, and lowfat cottage cheese was 21.6 
million pounds, 8 percent below the same month in 1991. 

USA TODAY • THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1993 



The government should end 
quotas on the sales of lemons 
and navel oranges from Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona, USA TO¬ 
DAY said Tuesday in an edito 
rial . A reader comment: 

Remove all subsidies 

USA TODAY deserves to be 
commended for its editorial 
calling for a permanent end to 
the quotas that limit the sale of 
navel oranges and lemons. 

Consumers, farmers and 
workers will all benefit from 
the end of these Depression- 
era quotas that benefited only 
a few corporate producers at 
the expense of millions of con¬ 
sumers. Market forces will 
now be free to force prices 
down and save consumers mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

Few have been aware of the 
fact that many fresh fruits and 
other produce are regulated by 
the government through quo¬ 
tas or size restrictions that limit 
supplies, thus forcing super¬ 
market prices up. USA TODAY 
should be credited with focus¬ 
ing attention on this important 
consumer issue. 

The new administration will 
help consumers, farm workers 
and farmers by following your 
recommendation and eliminat¬ 
ing the quotas permanently 
and by ending all subsidies, 
regulations and supply limits 
on agricultural commodities. 

Ron Nehring, policy analyst 
Consumer Alert. 

Arlington, Va. 


Wall st reet Journal f January 6, 1993 


He Hasn’t Got Anything to Spoof 
Spaghetti and Meat Sauce — Yet 


Hy Richard Gisson 

Staff Hr. par ter of Tj tv Wall Street Journal 

Kevin Johnson is the kind of entrepre¬ 
neur who drives companies nuts. He 
makes product parodies. 

Like Roadkill Helper, From a distance, 
a box of i( looks identical to the Hamburger 
Helper meal stretchers made hy General 
Mills Inc. 

General Mills Isn't amused. A com¬ 
pany attorney wrote to Mr, Johnson, com¬ 
plaining that his Roadkill Helper package 
‘'is practically a copy of our own . . . only 
trie images have heen twisted to fit your 
truly offensive theme. 11 The Mlnncapulis- 
based food giant demanded that he stop. 

Mr. Johnson did agree to ccasc making 
Roadkill Helper after the current inven¬ 
tory runs out. Rut his business, Gag 
Roods Co., is rolling out a line extensjon- 
Spottcd Owl Helper, 

The 41-year'Old “projects printer’' from 
Woodland Park, Colo., says he’ll load up 
his car soon with boxes of that spoof and 
head for the Pacific Northwest, There he 
hopes to cash in on controversy over the 
endangered bird hy hitting “every bar, 
convenience store and truck stop" along 
the way. Like it* predecessor, it will retail 
for about $3. 

It’s unclear what General Mills might 


do about spotted Owl Helper. "We protect 
our trademarks when wc think they’ve 
been subjected to misuse,” a spokesman 
says, adding that the company views 
infringement ‘‘very seriously." 

Mr, Johnson hatched the ‘"helper” 
knockoffs after seeing a squashed animal 
on the road. Scraping up $15,000, he hired 
an artist v contracted for boxes to be printed 
and, by hand, filled thousands with dried 
macaroni from a local grocery. Then he 
sent free samples in shrink-wrap to truck 
stops around the country, When postal 
workers started calling to ask where they 
could buy the stuff, ll J knew it was work¬ 
ing,” lie says. 

Coming Koon: Road Pizza (another 
term for road kill), lis pizza-mix boxes 
feature a creature remarkably similar to 
the Energizer Runny - after encountering 
an 18-whccler. One of its ears is missing 
and the rabbit’s sunglasses arc broken. 

”But it's not ghastly, it's cartoonish 
and funny,” Mr, Johnson insists. He pro¬ 
duces such items to “make people happy” 
and, of course, make a buck. 

A spokesman fur SL t^ouls-based Ral¬ 
ston Purina Co., whose Evercady Battery 
unit owns the spokeshurmy, says it "takes 
appropriate action” at any unauthorized 
use of its intellectual properties. 


K* 
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Biscuit Company Settles Job Bias Suit 


By M.P. McQueen 

STAFF WHITER 

Black, Hispanic and women appli¬ 
cants and employees who said they 
were discriminated against by the 
Bronx-based Stella D’Oro Biscuit Co. 
could receive thousands of dollars each 
under a settlement approved.by a feder¬ 
al judge in Manhattan. 

The consent decree approved by 
Judge Miriam Cedarbaum on Dec. 30 
and disclosed yesterday settles a lawsuit 
filed in 1989 by the federal Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity Commission 
against the cookie and biscuit company 
and Local 50 of the Bakery, Confection¬ 
ery and Tobacco Worker’s Union. The 


Stella D ’Oro to pay $387,500 


EEOC alleged that Stella D’Oro, violat¬ 
ing federal civil rights laws, failed to 
recruit and hire blacks, Hispanics and 
women for sales-driver and laborer jobs, 
paid women less and segregated jobs by 
sex. The commission also charged that 
the union negotiated and accepted con¬ 
tracts with lower pay for women. 

The company and the union denied 
the allegations. “Nothing in the consent 
decree is an admission of wrongdoing,” 
said Henry Sandbach, a vice president 
for Nabisco Foods Group, which bought 


Stella D’Oro in August, 1992. Sandbach 
said Nabisco has a “proud record” of 
complying with equal opportunity laws 
and intends to fully comply with the 
consent decree. Stella D’Oro president 
Harold Lees and James Lair, president 
of Local 50, refused comment. 

Under the agreement, Stella D’Oro — 
which employs 437 in the Bronx, Long 
Island and New Jersey — will pay 
$200,000 to eight applicants, mostly 
Hispanic women, who were able to 
prove that they were discriminated 


against, according to EEOC attorney 
Christopher Lee. Also, the company will 
have to pay $187,500 to 24 blacks and 25 
Hispanics living in the Bronx or Man¬ 
hattan who allegedly were discouraged 
from applying for jobs at the plant on 
West 237th Street. 

Lee said the commission began inves¬ 
tigating reports in 1984 that the plant 
engaged in “word of mouth” recruit¬ 
ment favoring white males. 

Stella D’Oro agreed to open its re¬ 
cruitment to walk-in applicants, adver¬ 
tise openings in newspapers and public 
postings, keep records of the race, sex 
and nationality of applicants, and cease 
discriminating against women in pay. 


6063860*02 


(Other coverage available 

upon request) 
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MARKETING/ BRUCE HOROVITZ 

Controversy Brews 

Beer Makers’ ‘Responsible Drinking’ Ads 
Continue to Push Brands, Critics Say 

S ay, if it isn't Larry Bird—the recently retired basketball star—racing up the 
court in A rough-and-tumble pickup game. But wait a second. This is a TV 
coinmerci&l. What's the Boston Celtics legend doing in a beer spot? 

‘^St^in control," says Bird, looking smack into the camera while seated on a 
wooden bleacher. “Know when to pass.” 

The yet-{p-dir commercial—sponsored by Miller Brewing Co.—was filmed a 
few weeks ago behind closed doors inside a Boston-area gym. 

“Responsible drinking” commercials like this are suddenly filling the airwaves. 
Have the beer makers found religion? Hardly, say critics, who contend that this is 
nothing but. a charade by big brewers trying to head off any new legislation 
restricting their estimated $2-billion annual marketing efforts. One recent study 
even concludes that these “responsible drinking” ads actually serve to market the 
individual brands. But the brewers insist that they are simply dofng th£ right 
thing. 

“The beer makers are taking credit for being responsible citizens,” said William 
DeJong, a lecturer at Harvard University who just published a study that reviewed 
more than 300 of the beer industry's “responsible drinking” ads. “But most of the 
ads are actually designed to promote the brands—and their messages are mixed, at 

Besides*Bird—who declined to 
be interviewed—Miller recently 
signed New York Knicks head 
coach Pat Riley as a “Think When 
You Drink” spokesman. And An¬ 
heuser-Busch—which has Miami 
Dolphin quarterback Dan Marino ih 
its fold—says it will spend upward 
of $25 million in 1993 on ads that 
ask consumers to drink in modera¬ 
tion. 

S ome critics contend that the 
public would actually be better 


best.” 

The study, which was published 
in December in the Milbank Quar¬ 
terly, a New York-based public 
health journal, says that familiar 
slogans such as Anheuser-Busch's 
“Know When to Say When” and 
Miller's “Think When You Drink” 
actually “gloss over or totally ig¬ 
nore important public health mes¬ 
sages.” One such message issued 
by the Office for Substance Abuse 
Prevention suggests that women 
limit their consumption to one 
drink per day, and men to two. 


served if the brewers' “responsible 
drinking” campaigns were taken 
off the air entirely. “Their slogans 
are intentionally vague—and often 
meaningless,” said Jane Kilbourne, 
a visiting scholar at Wellesley 
College who created a documenta¬ 
ry film about alcohol advertising. 

“Every college kid who is throwing 
up on his shoes at 1 a.m. in the 
morning thinks that he has been 
drinking responsibly.” 

If the beer makers really wanted 
to show some responsibility, sug¬ 
gests Sut Jhally, an associate pro¬ 
fessor of communications at the 
University of Massachusetts, “in¬ 
stead of running the ‘responsible 
drinking' ads, they’d overhaul their 
mainstream campaigns that are 
clearly designed to get people into 
the market at younger and youn¬ 
ger ages.” 

Those who object to the ads said 
the brewers should not be making 
“responsible drinking” spots be¬ 
cause it is in the companies' inter¬ 
est to sell beer. Instead, the critics 
generally support public service 
spots, such as one that aired over 
the New Year's weekend with 

President-elect Bill Clinton warn¬ 
ing drinkers not to drive. 

But the major brewers insist 

they are- doing all they can, and 
complain their outspoken critics 
are actually neo-Prohibitionists. 

“Our Founding Fathers framed 
the Constitution in a Philadelphia 
tavern,” said Richard Kiemp, vice 
'pnrsident of consumer awareness 
at Miller, which underwrites a ^ 

designated driver program for o 

sports eventavat the Los Angeles 

<5 

(Cent'd.) o 
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Coliseum. “The idea that you can¬ 
not drink and function in any other 
department of your life just doesn't 
square with reality/’ 

Anheuser-Busch’s “responsible 
drinking” ads “have helped the 
designated driver evolve from 
someone who was a nerd to some¬ 
one who is a hero/’ said Joe 
Castellano, vice president of con¬ 
sumer awareness and education at 
Anheuser-Busch. The firm says it 
has spent more than $100 million 
on “responsible driving” ads over 
the last 10 years—including two 
spots that aired during the 1992 
Super Bowl. 

And while critics say the brew¬ 
ers should be more specific about 
how much beer is too much to 
drink, executives from the brewer¬ 
ies say that is impossible. “It is not 
that simple,” said Bart Alexander, 
manager of alcohol issues at Coors. 
“We recognize there are 80 million 
beer drinkers in this country, and 
the majority of them make good 
beer drinking decisions.” 

The major brewers say their 
moderation ads have played a key 
role in reducing the highway traf¬ 
fic death rate, which in 1992 was at 
its lowest rate ever recorded. But 
most safety officials say the de¬ 
crease in fatalities is actually be¬ 
cause of the growing use of seat 
belts along with tougher laws that 
are being more strictly enforced. 

Still, there are some marketing 


experts who say the messages from 
the brewers are highly effective. 
And while critics contend that the 
look of these ads is often too similar 
to real beer commercials—and 
therefore encourages consump¬ 
tion—at least one academic says 
that’s hogwash. 

By airing bar scenes in the 
moderation ads, said Jay Winsten, 
associate dean at Harvard and 
director of the Harvard University 
Alcohol Project, beer makers are 
actually attracting the attention of 
those who most need to see the ads. 

One New York ad executive— 
whose agency creates “Friends 
Don't Let Friends Drive Drunk” 
ads for the U.S. Department of 
Transportation—said that, above 
all, the “responsible drinking” ads 
created by the big brewers are 
raising awareness among consum¬ 
ers. “And if the brands themselves 
somehow benefit along the way,” 
posed Ken Olshan, chairman of 
Wells Rich Green BDDP, “I say, so 
what?” 

But critics say the issue isn't that 
simple. The beer industry is not 
only getting a free ride with its 
moderation ads, they contend, but 
beer makers are confusing con¬ 
sumers along the way. “How can 
you know when to say when?” 
asked James Baker, director of the 
San Diego-based Institute for 
Health Advocacy, “when you’re 
already intoxicate#?” 


RTf 01/07 0405 Kirin <2503.T> sees 1993 parent sales up four pet 

TOKYO, Jan 7, Reuter - Kirin Brewery Co Ltd expects parent sales in 
calender 1993 to grow by four pet from 1992 and beer sales to increase by 
three pet over the same period, a Kirin spokesman said. 

Domestic beer demand in 1993 is likely to grow by two pet due to an 
expected delay in the economy's recovery, he said. 

In 1992, beer demand grew by 2.5 to 2.6 pet year-on-year and Kirin's 
beer sales rose by three pet. 

Kirin, japan's top brewer, saw its parent sales in 1992 fail to 1.38 
trillion yen from 1.53 trillion yen in 1 99 1, the spokesman added 
REUTER 


RTf 01/07 0553 Bass <BAS.L> off as broker reiterates sell advice 

LONDON, jan 7, Reuter - Bass Pic, the U.K.'s biggest brewer and the 
best performer among the drinks sector last year, was off 1 1 p at 623 by 
1041 GMT after NatWest Securities reiterated a sell recommendation on views 
it looks too expensive. 

“It reached a price high at the end of last year and that’s an 
opportunity to sell," a NatWest analyst said. She also said Bass is the 
main drinks company that would be affected by changes in the beer market, 
which has been on the decline. 

Others think it remains fairly priced. “Were still buying it,” one 
analyst said, adding that Bass is in a good position to make major cost 
reductions, if so needed. 

REUTER 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/fjwl0000 
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